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ETT . 
GRAWOR SiisTOnias |Proud of their descent from the sons of ‘Old Virginia] | bright, and like a sphere of white fire — unaccompanied 

AND JOURNEYINGS. jand Kentucky,’ or themselves natives of one or the other|| with the gorgeous heralding of the colored clouds. He 

No. #, | of those states, most of them have much of the chival-||sets in his own simple and stern majesty —the king of 

BY ALBERT PIKES. | rous, open, and hospitable nature which belongs gene-|| heaven — no pompous heraldry announces his death to 

7 | rally to the sons of the ‘Old Domimion’ and ‘ Old Ken- | |the earth below— but he sinks to his grave like a war- 

= jtuck.’ Tlove a western man. There is so much open, || rior, silently, and in quiet calmness. You see no flush- 





I oven perhaps to explain the title which I have seen || brief, off-hand kindness —sv much genuine honesty, | | ing of the sky —no piling together of the red clouds— 
fit to give the numbers that I propose now and then to || excellence of heart, and steadiness of purpose in them, | and yet there is something indescribably grand in a sun- 
present to the readers of the Peurl. They are intended || that they always claim, from him who knows them well, || set on the prairies of Missouri. It has alwaysseemed to 
to be precisely what the title imports,— mere rough || the utmost affection and respect. You, who have never | melike the burial of a conqueror — in his naked, simple 
sketches, from memory tvo, of a journeying from St}! left the shores of the Atlantic, cannot appreciate, you!| glory — unuirged — ungloried —buried with his own 
Louis to Santa Fe, and through various parts of New|| know nothing about their character. Perhaps, reader,||graideur—and it alone about him — and then if from 
Mexico, performed by the author in the year 1831. 1)| before we part, I may attempt to make you acquainted || some simple cottage--half hid — in the green prairie, 
shall not be scrupulous ws regards the manner of the} with some of them. |, you hear the tones of a lonely finte ringing over the 


. cee . ila || : E E am | . hh: a . a > 
sketch. It may be simple description, and it may some-|! J was in Missouri that I first saw a prairie of any), Plain which is almost a desert, the charm is cumplete. 


times be combined inatale. In the present number 1)| extent. There is no sight on which the broad sun|| The whole of our company did not travel together 
can only present my readers with the former. | looks, that is more beautiful and more magnificent. || from St Louis to Independence. There were something 


I must apologise for the frequent use which I shall You emerge from a deep, heavy body of timber, of that} like fifteen of us together for the first two thirds of the 
be obliged to make of the personal pronoun ‘I.’ It) solid, massv, continuous greenness, that we never see in|| W2Y — men from every corner of the union, and some 
sounds harshly on the ear, | confess — and it is some-|| the east, and you gaze upon a broad, undulating plain, | from other and more distant countries. For example, 
what of an offence against modesty —but nevertheless, || egvered with grass mingled with flowers of the most|| there were three of us Yankees from Massachusetts — 
necessity has no law. l| eaudy colors, —extending away — away — north, south '|there were two from Virginia, one from Georgia, &c. 

Ihave often regretted, and I doubt not that TI shall) and west — with here and there a long ie of tember on | |&e. Then there was a little Frenchman on whom we 
always regret, not having pencilled down my first im-|| the edge of some water course, or a solitary grove stand-| had conferred the dignity of cook. He had been a ser- 
pressions of the great West and its people, when they) ing like a lone castle in the garden-like greenness around ‘geant inthe army which marched into Spain to put 
were fresh in my mind in all their novelty and strange-|\it, Let not the reader imagine, however, that there is |down the Cortes—and he had with him his sword — 
ness. Then, I could have written down their slight Pe-|| in these prairies any of that illimitable extent of vision his commission as sergeant in that immense expe- 
culiarities, their quaint, and to an eastern ear, singular which he has upon the ocean. By no means. The ho- | dition, and another as lieutenant in the National 
expressions — all that strikes a stranger as novel and} rigen is rather limited, because the prairie is generally a) Guards during the Trois Jowrs. 1 wish I could remem- 
uncommon. Now, it has all becom? fa miliar to me. || suecession of long, undulating, swelling ridges — and in|| ber hisname. He was an adept at every thing. Not a 
The slight shades of difference have become impercepti-|| travelling over them you are like one riding over the | word of English spoke he —but we could converse in 
ble, gone, lost, in the void filled with things forgotten. | long, heavy swells of the sea—at one moment you ‘see|| Spanish, which he spoke toierably well. He sang us 
The west has now become a home to me. Its people!’ ony to the summit cf the next ridge, and at the next||the Marseillois and the Parisienne, and played the flute. 
have become familiar friends — I am even as they, and| . |He acted as tailor and made himself a blanket capote, 
their peculiarities are no longer marked—I have lost| Nplem eee vp ay : '|and when we reached Santa Fe he turned confectioner. 
the power of describing them. ay — “re md gern: has sti oe re - = tel | He was one specimen of the Frenchman. Old Charles, 
Without troubling the reader by asking him to follow} anni the a which atennnen, non : wes han}! or Rael, was a Prussian, born at Cologne, or some 
me in my devious course across the United States, and | iltistier 3 and thirsting, deceived _— ofen - ith the omens || place near the border of France. He was a perfect 
without detailing the causes which influenced my actions, || P™O™4S¢ wane. m= the penities mn pees mAY || specii..en of the old soldier—and we made him cook 
let him suppose me at St Louis in the state of Missouri, || °°° - every day, — the sun shines, and most beauti-|| imo. He was dirty, shrewd, and thievish. He had 
in the month of August, 1831, ready to start for Santa|/ful itis. You will see, far ahead, upon a long ridge, @)/¢). ht both for ard against Napoleon, and talked half a 
Fe — one of a company of thirty men. It is not the pur-|/*Uaning Game, and “i smoke, as though the grass on the || dozen languages, all at once. For example ‘para, 
pose of these numbers to describe towns and cities. || Mase wae burning. It will curl, and seared and float up ‘questo, ca!’ He was more of a Frenchman, however, 
They rather incline to take our readers into the depths| | SPitally ana _— - send Gonngtion a» perfect — one than any thing else. He was asecond specimen. Then 
of the sea-like prairies— into the sublimities of forests |then ” will vanish, and —— helow n the hollow You! there was Batiste something, a little, imbecile, one-eyed 
and mountains, and thither therefore let us go. | asd peer a broad, rippling lake of water, eairw the) Canadian, — useless as a pine stick, except to drive an 
We left St Louis on the 10th of August, and took up|| "dge a thick green grove of trees — promishing shelter || 14 white mule ina pair of shafis, with a little swivel 


g e for the night. The illusion is perfect — so per-||, ). . : 
and fire for the night. The illusion is perfect “ ||behind, on which he sat a-straddle; from morning till 


you have a broad sea of a thousand colors before you. 





| 
j 
| 
| 


the march in detached parties for Independence, on the| f “a ld] d ‘aap | 

, |, fect that 1 wor lave wagere rs > firs We : 
western border of the state, where we were to rendez- || si " 1 . sratligin sata a * seinen ; |\night. I remember, (to exemplify the man,) that, one 
vous, and whence we were to go forth into the desert. | is bese Unreal phantom groves waich aw wes 8 ree 


Lb Pag tage > | day, being on guard in the heart of the Indian country, 
Only once or twice in my life have I felt so free, as I did |, 8°°% ane tee Danan ae. AaNee. || and wanting to light his pipe, he stuck a straw in the 


the morning after leaving St Louis, when Iv mounted || I missed in these prairies the brilliant sunrise and the | touch-hole, clapped some tow in the pan, struck fire, 
my horse and with my gun before me set out on my ride || gorgeous twilight of New England. In the prairie there|/ and commenced lighting, when bang! went his old 
for the day. There is a freedom of mind, a buoyancy of | is little of the splendor which you see in both, in that|| musket, with a bullet and a dozen buck shot in her. He 
feeling, a separating and detaching one’s self from the||land of the brave and free. On the tall mountains of , used to sing us Canadian boatsongs. They might have 
world, when for the first time we sleep on the broad bo-||the Del Norte I have often watched the sun go down, ||sounded well to Thomas Moore, Esq. on the St Law- 
som of our general sepulchre, the earth, or watch all|/and the thick clouds that enveloped him rise in thin|| rence, but to me they are only one grade above an Osage 
night the keen stars which in their turn seem to watch} fleeces up into the dark blue heaven and assume all the] war song. Next came Antonio, a tall, black, scowling 
us — when for the first time we depend upon our horse || colors which in New England float out of the heart of||Catalonian —lazy and useless— and then a New Mexi- 


and gun, and feel that they not failing us we are inde-|| the dying sun— but in the prairie there is little of this.|{ean Spaniard whom I then thought the best rider I had 
pendent. Little did I then think of the cold andj, The sun rises with little brilliance, and he sinks into his||ever seen. After he joined us we soon had all our mules 
weariness and hunger which we were to encounter.|| temporary grave with a small portion of that varied|| broken, but before, we had some amusing scenes, and 
Well it was for me — well it is for the gencral family of || glory with which the country of my birth accompanies||one or two broken heads. A number of mules were pur- 
mankind that the future is to them an unrevealed, and aj his set. Still sunrise is a stirring and beautiful sight)|chased, after we had been three or four days from St 
sealed book. even in the prairie. You lie down, with a broad bed of | Louis, and such of the men as had no horses, undertook 

It is impossible for me, at this day, to speak of the||grass and flowers beneath you, and the pure dew bathing |to ride them. They were perfectly unbroken, and for 
state of Missouri in any other than general terms. Ij your forehead during the night. Day light spreads over! | two or three mornings we had a most ridiculous scene. 
was struck with the general appearance of prosperity || the heaven, and you awake — you dash your hands in || None of the men knew how to manage the animals, and 
throughout the whole state — with the neatness of its||the grass and with the dew you wash yourself — you are| they were generally no sooner on than off. One poor 
farms, the intelligence and hospitality of its inhabitants. |/on your horse —and then up comes the sun — broad,'! fellow was no sooner on his mule’s back, than he was 
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seen describing a somerset — pitching probably in his 
fall plump upon his head. Another would go up into 
the air as straight as an arrow, and a light on his feet. 
Others would stick on, and the mules taking the bit in 
their teeth, would run with them a mile or two like in- 
carnate fiends. Itis very little use totry riding a mule 
with an American saddle and bridle. You want a deep 
Spanish saddle a heavy double cast bridle with which 
you can break your animal’s jaw —and then you can 
ride. 

Alas, it is sad to think how the thirty who composed 
that party have scattered. One was drowned the next 
winter in the mountains north of Santa Fe. Some are 
in that city —some are trapping — some are in Califor- 
nia — some are in Sonora—one at the coppermines — 
some in Chihuabua — one in San Juan de Dolor, or some 
other hacienda in the centre of Mexico— some are in 
Missouri—one poor fellow was killed a year or two 
since in the prairie — others are, heaven knows where. 
No two of them are left together. Yet such is our jour- 
ney through the world. We rush onward—the cur- 
rents of circumstances whirl us away from our friends, 
and we see no more of them. We form new connec- 
tions — and the cold hand of time takes the memory of 
our old friends fromm us. 

I think it wason thé tenth of September, that we final- 
ly left all settlements behind us, and took up our regular 
march toward the desert. It is, if I remember aright, 
something like a hundred and seventy miles from Inde- 
pendence to the Council Grove, (so called because the 
Spanish and American commissioners met there to set- 








bereavement, drew numerous condoling guests to the 
habitation of the widowed sisters. Several, among 
whom was the minister, had remained till the verge of 
evening; when one by one, whispering many comforta- 
ble passages of Scripture, that were answered by more 
abundant tears, they took their leave and departed to 
their own happier homes. The mourners, though not 
insensible to the kindness of their friends, had yearned 
to be left alone. United, as they had been, by the rela- 
tionship of the living, and now more closely so by that 
of the dead, each felt as if whatever consolation her 
grief admitted, were to be found in the bosom of the 
other. They joined their hearts, and wept together si- 
lently. But after an hour of such indulgence, one of 
the sisters, all of whose emotions were influenced by her 
mild, quiet, yet not feeble character, began to recollect 
the precepts of resignation and endurance, which piety 
had taught her, when she did not think to need them. 
Her misfortune, beside, as earliest known, should earli- 
est cease to interfere with her regular course of duties; 
accordingly, having placed the table before the fire, and 
arranged a frugal meal, she took the hand of her com- 
panion. 

‘Come, dearest sister; you have eaten not a morsel to 
day,’ she said, ‘ Arise, I pray you, and let us ask a bles- 
sing on that which is provided for us.’ 

Her sister-in-law was of a lively and irritable temper- 
ament, and the first pangs of her sorrow had been re- 
pressed by shrieks and passionate lamentation. She 
now shrunk from Mary’s words like a wounded sufferer 
from a hand that revives the throb. 








tle the boundary line between Mexico and the United} 
States,) and having arrived atthis grove we considered | 
ourselves fairly started. The grove itself is no way re-| 
markable, except that it is nearly the last one on the) 
road. It is principally hickory timber, and all the men! 
were employed fora day or two in making gun rods. | 
Here we first began to stand guard, and a blanket began | 
already to be comfortable in the evening. 

Iam convinced that the whole country now compos-| 
ing the great American Desert, was once covered with | 
water. This great prairie rises gradually from the | 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains— and even at the 
Council Grove must be three or four thousand feet above. 
the level of the sea. Yet there is a high bluffabove the’ 
zrove, (which itself is on a very small stream,) with a) 
iow, perpendicular front, and some fifty feet high. On! 
the face of this bluff are evident marks of the water, and’ 
on the summit are shells and water worn rocks in abun-! 
dance. I have seen cavities in large rocks, on the side| 
of the Rocky Mourtains, at least ten thousand feet above | 
the sea, filled with little pebbles, manifestly washed in| 
there — and the valley of the Del Norte, on the sides of | 
the mountains, to the height of two hundred feet above 
the level of the stream, (perhaps, twice as much,) bears | 
marks of a sea of waters too plain to be denied —even | 
to columns of earth and rock thirty feet in height — per- 


fectly insulated from the sides of hills, round, and worn || caused her to lift her head from the pillow, and gaze into 


in ridges by the action of the waters. There has been| 


‘There is no blessing left for me, neither will I ask 
it,’ cried Margaret, with a fresh burst of tears. ‘ Would 
it were His will that I might never taste food more.’ 








Yet she trembled at these rebellious expressions, al-| 
most as soon as they were uttered; and by degrees, Mary | 
succeeded in bringing her sister’s mind nearer to the | 
situation of her own. Time went on, and their usual! 


'|hour of repose arrived. The brothers and their brides, | 


entering the married state with no more than the slen- 
der means which then sanctioned such a step, had con- 
federated themselves in one household, with equal rig@its 
to the parlor, aud claiming exclusive privileges in two 
sleeping rooms contiguons to it. Thither the widowed 
ones retired, after heaping ashes upon the dying embers 
of their fire, and placing a lighted lamp upon the hearth. 
; The doors of both chambers were left open, so thata 
part of the interior of each, and the beds with their un- 
closed curtains, were reciprocally visible. Sleep did not| 
steal upon the sisters at one and the same time. Mary} 
experienced the effect often consequent upon grief quiet- 
ly borne, and soon sunk into temporary forgetfulness, 
while Margaret became more distu bed and feverish, in 
|proporiion as the night advanced with its deepest and 
stillest hours. She lay listening to the drops of rain, | 
that came down in monotonous succession, unswayed by 
a breath of wind; and a nervous impulse continually 














Mary’s chamber and the intermediate apartment. The| 


a time when only the summits of these mountains were}|cold light of the lamp threw the shadows of the furni- 


seen above the ocean—and the great American desert) 
was the bottom ofa sea. So that it is perhaps with rea-| 
son that we call this the New World. 





TENS WUYVIAS OF WES IDIGANDs 


Tue following story, the simple and domestic inci-| dignity, as heads of families; two humbler seats were 
dents of which may be deemed scarcely worth relating, | near them, the true thrones of that little empire, where 
after such a lapse of time, awakened some degree of | Mary and herself had exercised in love, a power that 


interest, a hundred years ago, in a principal seaport of 
ihe Bay Province. The rainy twilight of an auturon 
day; a parlor on the second floor of a small house, plain- 
ly furnished, as beseemed the middling circumstances of 
its inhabitants, yet decorated with little curiosities from 
beyond the sea, and a few delicate specimens of Indian 
manufacture, — these are the only particulars to be pre- 
mised in regard to scene and season. Two young and 
comely women sat together by the fireside, nursing their 
mutual and peculiar sorrows. They were the recent 
brides of two brothers, a sailor and a landsman, and two 
successive days had brought tidings of the death of each, 
by the chances of Canadian warfare, and the tempestu- 


ture up against the wall, stamping them immoveably 
there, except when they were shaken bya sudden flicker 
of the flame. Two vacant arm-chairs were in their old 
positions on opposite sides of the hearth, where the 
'|brothers had been wont tosit in young and laughing 


love had won. The cheerful radiance of the fire had 
shone upon the happy circle, and the dead glimmer of 
the lamp might have befitted their reunion now. While 
Margaret groaned in bitterness, she heard a knock at the 
street-door. 

‘How would my heart have leapt at that sound but 
yesterday !’ thoughtshe, remembering the anxiety with 
which she had long awaited tidings trom her husband. 
‘I care not for it now; let them begone, for I will not 
arise.’ 


But even while a sort of childish fretfulness made her 
thus resolve, she was breathing hurriedly, and straining 


| have deemed another self. The knocking was now re- 
i‘newed in slow and regular strokes, apparently given 
| with the soft end of a doubled fist, and was accompanied 
by words, faintly heard through several thicknesses of 
wall. Margaret looked to her sister’s chamber, and be- 
held her still lying in the depths of sleep. She arose, 
| placed her foot upon the floor, and slightly arrayed her- 
|self, trembling between fear and eagerness as she did so. 
‘ Heaven help met’ sighed she. ‘I have nothing left 
to fear, and methinks I am ten times more a coward than 
ever.’ 
Seizing the lamp from the hearth, she hastened to the 
window that overlooked the street door. It was a lat- 
tice, turning upon hinges; and having thrown it back, 
she stretched her head a little way into the moist atmos- 
phere. A lantern was reddening the front of the house, 
{and melting its light in the neighboring puddles, while 
a deluge of darkness overwhelmed every other object. 
| As the window grated on its hinges, a man in a broad- 
brimmed hat and blanket-coat, stepped from under the 
shelter of the projecting story, and looked upward to 
| discover whom his application had aroused. Margaret 
, knew him as a friendly innkeeper of the town. 
| ‘What would you have, goodman Parker ?’ cried the 


| widow. 





| ‘Lack-a-day, is it you, mistress Margaret?’ replied 
|the innkeeper. ‘I was afraidit might be your sister Ma- 
ry; for I hate to see a young woman in trouble, when I 
have n’t a word of comfort to whisper her.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, what news do you bring?’ screamed 
Margaret. 

‘Why, there has been an express through the town 
within this half hour,’ said goodman Parker, ‘ travelling 
from the eastern jurisdiction with letters from the gover- 
nor and council. He called at my house to refresh him- 
| self with a drop and a morsel, and I asked him what ti- 

dings on the frontiers. He tells me we had the better 
in the skirmish you wot of, and that thirteen men re- 
|ported slain, are well and sound, and your husband 
among them. Beside, he is appointed of the escort to 
bring the captivated Frenchers and Indians home to the 
province jail. Ijudged you would n’t mind being broke 
jof your rest, and so I stept over to tell you. Good night.’ 

So saying, the honest man departed ; and his lantern 
gleamed along the street, bringing to view indistinct 
| Shapes of things, and the fragments of a world, like or- 
der glimmering through chaos, or memory roaming over 
|the past. But Margaret stayed not to watch these pic- 
| turesque effects. Joy flashed into her heart, and lighted 
jit up at once, and breathless, and with winged steps, she 
| flew to the bedside of her sister. She paused, however, 
at the door of the chamber, while a thought of pain broke 
jin upon her. 








‘Poor Mary!’ said she to herself. ‘Shall I waken 
| her, to feel her sorrow sharpened by my happiness? No; 
| I will keep it within my own bosom till the morrow.’ 
She approached the bed to discover if Mary’s sleep 
were peaceful. Her face was turned partly inward to 
the pillow, and had been hidden there to weep; buta 
look of motionless contentment was now visibie upon it, 


| “eo . 
|| as if her heart, like a deep lake, had grown calm because 


its dead had sunk down so far within. Happy is it, and 
strange, that the lighter sorrows are those from which 
dreams are chiefly fabricated. Margaret shrunk from 
disturbing her sister-in-law, and felt as if her own bet- 
ter fortune, had rendered her involuntarily unfaithful, 
and as if altered and diminished affection must be the 
consequence of the disclosure she had tomake. With 
a sudden step, she turned away. But joy could not long 
be repressed, even by circumstances that would have 
excited heavy grief at another moment. Her mind was 
thronged with delightful thoughts, till sleep stole on and 
transformed them to visions, more delightful and more 
wild, like the breath of winter, — but what acold com- 
parison ! — working fantastic tracery upon a window. 


When the night was far advanced, Mary awoke with 














ous Atlantic. The universal sympathy excited by this 


her ears to catch a repetition of the summons. It is 
difficult to be convinced of the death of one whom we’ 








a sudden start. A vivid dream had latterly involved her 


| in its unreal life, of which, however, she could only re- 


|member that it had been broken in upon at the most 
interesting point. For a little time, slumber hung about 
row like a morning mist, hindering her from perceiving 
the distinct outline of her situation. She listened with 
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imperfect consciousness to two or three volleys of a|| 
rapid and eager knocking ; and first she deemed the noise , 
a matter of course, like the breath she drew; next it) 
appeared a thing in which she had no concern; and || 
lastly, she became aware that it was a summons neces- || 


sary to be obeyed. At the same moment, the pang of || 


recollection darted into her mind ; the pall of sleep was 
thrown back from the face of grief ; the dim light of the | 
chamber, and the objects therein revealed, had retained | 


} 


all her suspended ideas, and restored them as soon as || Sunrise ; but saith nothing of the Littke Man in Gosling Green 


she unclosed her eyes. Again, there was a quick peal | 


|| mind from wickedness to virtue. 


} 





A Prize Tale, from the New- Yorker. 
MEDS VVOMDROWS WAS 
OF THE LITTLE MAN IN GOSLING GREEN. 


BY GEORGE F. BROWN. | 
| 


| 





And with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you; with a tale, 
which holdeth children from play, and old men from the chimney- | 
corner : and pretending no more, doth intend the winning of the | 

Sim Purp Siwney. 
CHAPTER I. 
In which the Author describes a Village so far Down East as tobe beyond | 


| 





1 3 
|| which may seem to thee as much out of place in this 


wondrous tale of the East, as a guitar would be at a 
funeral. Have patience; and it will soun be very mani- 
fest to thee, that many things which thou deemest super- 
fluous and irrelevant, have in truth a wonderful pertain- 
ing to the subject in hand, and tend very directly and 
obviously to the full elucidation and perfect understand- 
ing thereof. 

Besides the events narrated or alluded to above, others 
ofa more domestic nature sometimes interrupt the quiet 


Upon the margin of one of the blue rivers that pour||of the place. The choice of town clerk and select-men, 


upon the street door. Fearing that her sister would also || their tributary waters in the broad lap of Merry-meet- || or some occurrence of equal importance, occasionally 
be disturbed, Mary wrapped herself in acloak and hood, |, ing Bay, stands the village of Bungonuck,—a drowsy || arouses the drowsy villagers from their wonted repose, 


took the lamp from the hearth, and hastened to the win- 
dow. By some accident, it had been left unhasped, and | 
yielded easily to her hand. | 

‘ Who’s there?’ asked Mary, trembling as she looked | 
forth. 

The storm was over, and the moon was up; it shone 
upon broken clouds above, and below upon houses black 
with moisture, and upon little lakes of the fallen rain, 
curling into silver beneath the qnick enchantment of a 
breeze. A young man in asailor’s dress, wet as if he 
had come out of the depths of the sea, stood alone under 
the window. Mary recognised him as one whose live- 
lihood was gained by short voyages along the coast; nor 
did she forget, that, previous to her marriage, he had 
been an unsuccessful wooer of her own. 

‘What do you seek here, Stephen ?’ said she. 

‘Cheer up, Mary, for I seek tocomfort you,’ answered 
the rejected lover. .‘ You must know I got home not ten 
minutes ago, and the first thing my good mother told me 
was the news about your husband. So, without saying 
a word to the old man, I clapt on my hat, and ran out of 
the house. I couldn’t have slepta wink before speaking 
to you, Mary, for the sake of old times.’ 

‘Stephen, I thought better of you!’ exclaimed the 
widow, with gushing tears, and preparing to close the 
lattice ; forshe was no whit inclined to imitate the first 
wife of Zadig. 

‘But stop, and hear my story out,’ cried the young 
sailor. ‘I tell you we spoke a brig yesterday afternoon, 
bound in from Old England. And who do you think I 
saw standing on deck, well and hearty, only a bit thinner 
than he was five months ago?’ 

Mary leaned from the window, but could not speak. 

‘Why, it was your husband himself,’ continued the 
generous seaman. ‘ He and three others saved them- 
selves on a spar, when the Blessing turned bottom up- 
ward. The brig will beat into the bay by daylight, with 
this wind, and you ’ll see him here tomorrow. 'There’s 
the comfort I bring you, Mary, and so good night.’ 

He hurried away, while Mary watched him with a 
doubt of waking reality, that seemed stronger or weak- 
er as he alternately entered the shade of the houses, or 
emerged into the broad streaks of moonlight. Gradually 
however, a blessed flood of conviction swelled into her 
heart, in strength enough to overwhelm her, had its in- 
crease been more abrupt. Her first impulse was to rouse 
her sister-in-law, and communicate the new-born glad- 
ness. She opened the chamber-door, which had been 
clused in the course of the night, though not latched, 
advanced to the bedside, and was about to lay her hand 
upon the slumberer’s shoulder. But then she re- 
membered that Margaret would awake to thoughts of 
death and woe, rendered not the less bitter by their con- 
trast with her own felicity. She suffered the rays of the 
lamp to fall upon the unconscious form of the bereaved 
one. Margaret lay in unquiet sleep, and the drapery 
was displaced around her; her young cheek was rosy- 
tinted, and her lips half opened in a vivid smile; an ex- 
pression of joy, debarred its passage by her sealed eye- 
lids, struggled forth like incense from the whole counte- 
nance. 

‘My poor sister! you will waken too soon from that 
happy dream,’ thought Mary. 

Before retiring, she set down the lamp and endeavored 
to arrange the bed-clothes, so that the chill air might 
not do harm to the feverish slumberer. But her hand 
trembled against Margaret’s neck, a tear also fell upon 
her cheek, and she suddenly awoke. 
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|into a dreamy state of existence, leaving them neither | 


| , 7 a . ° \| > . . . 
land, where the rush of a waterfall lulls the inhabitants |;and rakes open anew the ashes of some half-extinguish- 
jed family feud. Not many years ago the whole town 


| quite asleep, nor quiteawake. The village is intersect-|| was thrown into violentcemmotion by a most lamentable 


‘ed by a wide street, which yawns to receive the weary || 


| traveller 
/and groves of pine, that perfume the «ir, and are cheer- 
jful with the bark of the squirrel and the twitter of birds. 
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; while around it are pleasant woodland walls, || ders of the village as was the Arian or Socinian contro- 





schism in the church, of as great importance to the el- 


versy to the early Christian Fathers. Innovations had 


|been long creeping into the church; the venerable cus- 


° . ° 1} . \ ~ . ° 
;On an eminence at one extremity of the village stands a||tom of deaconing the hymn had fallen into disuse; the 


|meeting-house, all windows, with a lightning-rod bent | 
lat right angles to the steeple, and reaching no farther | 
|down than the second story, the remainder having fallen | 
|to decay. A dial without hands ornaments the front of 
|the tower, and the steeple is surmounted by a weather- 
'cock in the shape of a boot-jack ; so that instead of ask-| 
ing which way the wind blows, it is customary to say, | 
|‘ Which way is the boot-jack ?” | 
| An almost uninterrupted tranquillity reigns over this | 
peaceful land. Indeed, the only event that breaks in | 
|upon its repose is the daily arrival and departure of the} 
mail. Just at noon it comes dashing along the wide, | 
|sandy street — waits for the passengers to dine —and| 
then wheels away again for the shadowy regions of 
Down East; for Down East recedes from you as you 
advance, —like the talisman in the Arabian tale, which 
was carried from tree to tree in the beak of a bird! 





CHAPTER Il. 
In which many things are said concerning Bungonuck, and nothing at 
all co cerning the Little Man in Gosling Green; whereby the reader's 
curiosity is wonderfully sharpened. 





Besides the important event alluded to at the close of 
the last chapter, it sometimes happened in summer time, 
|that the arrival of a puppet-show, or a caravan of wild 
‘animals, or some distinguished foreigner with a hand- 
|organ and a chinesco, fills the little world of Bungonuck 
|with uproar and misrule. But the most remarkable 

even of this kind is the occasional arrival of a strolling 

|company of circus-riders. Their canvass palace rises 
|as if by enchantment in a single night, and disappears 
/as mysteriously the next. From within its walls there 
| issues forth, just as the hour of the show approaches, a 
splendid pageant, shining with spangles and red-moroc- 
co, and terrible with burnt cork and false mustaches. 
|The fairy cavalcade moves slowly through the village, 
preceded by Harlequin in his motly garb, with a sword 
of lath anda bugle; and again disappears within the 
enchanted palace; while a handbill upon the corner 
jproclaims in large letters, that ‘the performance will 
|commence with a grand carousal by four Turks on 
horseback in full costume; and Young Levi, the super- 
cilious rider, will appear on the steed Mazeppa, and 
perform his flying leaps through hoops and balloons, 
with five attached to his heels; and after throwing a 
flip-flap and a horizontal Tour, billow Spiral, will con- 
clude with riding on his head, in a style peculiar to him- 
self!’ Your thorough-going vagabond is a demi-god 
among all idlers and truent school-boys; for in him is 
realized the hero of the nursery tale and the picture- 
book. Hence they have a kind of veneration for circus- 
riders ; and the clown of a strolling company is a most 
imposing character among the little lords of creation; 
thereby showing, that however low a man may be in the 
scale of being, he never need despair of finding partisans 
and imitators. — But this is a digression. 








CHAPTER III. 

Which treateth of ecclesiastical affairs, and many other matters that 
have nothing to do with the Little Man in Gosling Green ; whereby the 
the reader’s curiosity is carried to the highest pitch. 

Bear with me, gentle and courteous reader, —bear 


with me, if I weary thee by relating circumstances, 








|doxology had been given up, after a long and obstinate 
|struggle; and thus landmark after landmark of the 
\primitive church had been swept away by the strong 
\tide of the rising generation. At length a new-fangled 
singing master came to town, bringing with hima huge 
bass-viol, which abominable instrument — abomiuable 
in the eyes of many pious old men — was soon introduc- 
jed intothe church. This produced a schism; and the 
|Seceders followed the banner of Elder Jocelin, who held 
forth in a little red school-house. One of the deacons 
said, ‘ they had conscientious scruples, and did not be- 
lieve in a bass-viol.’ As an off-set to this, it was said 
by the true church, that Elder Jocelin bought lottery 
tickets, and then prayed that they might draw prizes. 

From this short sketch of the civil and ecclesiastical] 
history of Bungonuck, some inference may be drawn 
concerning the character of its inhabitants. Having 
very little business of their own, they have ample leis- 
ure to devote to the affairs of their neighbors; and it is 
said, that even to this day, ifa Bungonucker wishes to 
find out what is going on in his own family, the surest 
and most expeditious way is to ask the person who lives 
next door. 

CHAPTER IV. 


How the Little Man in Gosling Green arrived in Bungonuck, being in 
search of Down East; and what he said on that occasion. 


Toa people of such habits and ways of thinking, the 
quotidian arrival of the mail is a very important epoch. 
The wise men of the East call at the tavern door, to see 
the travellers get out of the coach,— read their names 
on the trunks and band-boxes — and if possible find out 
where they come from, and whither they are going. 
There they linger till the ery of ‘ Stage ready !’ snaps 
the thread of their discourse ; when the little congress 
adjourns to the next day noon, and solitude and silence 
resume their wonted sway. 

Some years ago, it happened once upon a time in the 
beginning of summer, that the mail arrived with only a 
single passenger. He was what is called a gentlemanly- 
looking man, with a fair complexion, blue eycs, light 
hair, and a cotton umbrella. He wore a cloth cap, and 
a long surtout of a gosling green color; and as he step- 
ped out of the coach backward, the wise men saw his 
inexpressibles, which were of the same verdant hue, 
shading off into the yellow Jeaf. I must not forget to 
mention, that he had a large iron-bound trunk, of a most 
mysterious and outlandish aspect, and that when he got 
out of the coach he yawned, as if he had just waked up, 
and then looked at his watch, which was of gold, and as 
large as the palm of your hand. He was evidently a 
foreigner, but the trunk had no name on it, which dis- 
appointed the wise men of the East exceedingly. They 
asked the driver who the stranger was, and he answered 
that he did notknow. They then peeped over the agent’s 
shoulder at the way-bill. All it said was, ‘One seat 
here.’ The wise men were now in despair. 

By and by the Green Man asked the name of the 
town. He spake English very well, though his accent, 
was foreign. This opened a door for conversation, and 
one of the wise men wedged himself in, and asked him 





if he was going any farther Down East. The Green 
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Man seemed a little surprised at the question, and after 
a short pause, said emphatically : 

‘The Spaniards of old had their El Dorado, and the 
philosophers of Greece their Hyperborean regions; even 
the Land of Cockaigne has its geography ; and the site 
of the Garderi of Eden can be pointed out on the map: 
but whoever travelled beyond sunrise, or discovered the 
location of Down East ? 

The wise men stared, but asked no more questions. 
They thought the Green Man a little deranged, though 
I suspect he only meant to mystify them for their curi- 
osity. 

CHAPTER V. 


How the Green Man went on a wild-goose chase, and came back with a 
flea in his ear. 


The strange gentleman ate his dinner and paid for it 
very much as other people do, and then got into the 
stage-coach with a cigar in his mouth. Just as the 
horses started, one of the wise men said, that if he 
wanted to see something pretty nice, he had better go to 
Bangor ; to which the stranger made no answer. After 
his departure, there was a great deal of speculation as 
to who and what he was; and when many and various 
opinions had been brought forward and duly weighed, 
they concluded that he must be a speculator in wild 
lands. How near this was to the truth, perhaps we shall 
see hereafter. 

Summer was now past and gone — the autumnal equi- 
nox was near, and the Green Man forgotten: when, lo! 
he again made his appearance in Bungonuck at just the 
same hour, and in just the same dress, as when he passed 
through the town before. He had his trunk taken from 
the coach, and carried up stairs, which looked as if he 


ae 





vague rumors were afloat. The conjecture of yesterday 
was ripened into the certainty of to-day, — and then gave 
place to the whisper of to-morrow. At first he was a 
High German doctor, who had poisoned his wife— then 
a Dutch nobleman, who had killed a man in a duel — 
then a Belgian general, who had been obliged to flee his 
country when the Netherlands surrendered to Napoleon. 
To these and all similar rumors he very wisely said 
nothing. People were at liberty to form what conjec- 
tures they pleased ; he neither contradicted them. One 
thing was certain-- he wasa very quiet, unoffending, 
urbane man, and had evidently seen better days; but 
when and where was an impenetrable mystery. 
CHAPTER VII. 
How the Green Individual became bankrupt, and went to decay. 

A year or two passed away, and the mystery rather 
increased thandiminished. At length one stormy night 
in winter, when all the village was a-bed and asleep, the 
neighborhood was disturbed by a loud knocking at the 


peeped out, and saw two men with a lantern, talking 
with the Green Man, who was at the window in his night 
cap, and who told them that they had better wait till 
the morning. To this, one of the men at the door 
answered with an oath. Whereupon the door was 
opened, and they both went in. 

In the morning the Green Man’s shop was not opened 
at the usual hour, and a story soon spread through the 
village that he had failed; which, unlike most of the 
stories told in Bungonuck, turned out to be true. Some 
of the wise men said, ‘I told you so;’ others winked, 
and said that some people made more money by failing 





were going to stay over night. Hethen went into the 
bar-room and called for brandy and water. Here the| 
wise men tried to find out where he had been; but they | 
only found out that they had got a nut to crack; for | 
when they mentioned Down East, he turned upon them 
as before, and said with comic gravity : | 
‘The Spaniards of old had their El Dorado, and the 
philosophers of Greece their Hyperborean regions; even | 
the Land of Cockaigne has its geography ; and the site ! 
of the Garden of Eden can be pointed out on the map: 
but who ever travelled beyond sunrise, or discovered the | 
location of Down East ?’ | 
This would not do a second time. They pressed up- | 
on him close, and succeeded in tracking him as far as} 
Owl’s Head and Clam Cove. There he dodged them, | 
though they contrived to get another peep at him near | 
Cape Split, and Haycock Harbor, and fairly came up 
with him again among the Passamaquoddy Indians and | 
the Blue Noses. They finally lost sight of him alto- | 
gether, and gave up the pursuit. All they could gather | 
from his evasive answers was, that though he found the | 
place where they eat plumb-cake for breakfast, yet he’ 
did not go far enough to see the sun rise in the West. | 
As for Down East, he said he could not find it. The 
farther he went, the farther that went; it was like try- | 
ing to tread upon your own shadow. 





CHAPTER VI. 


How the Little Man in Gosling Green took up his abode in Bungonuck, 
and what he did there. | 


Day after day slipped silently from the reel of Time, | 
and yet the Green man stood still. He was waiting for | 
letters. The letterscame. They were all directed to} 
John Schwartkins, and thus his name was discovered. | 
One of the letters was post-marked ‘ New-York, Ship, | 
75 cents; ’a circumstance which gave the pos master| 
a high idea of the stranger’s importance. He peeped | 
into it, and spelled out the words‘ vergeet mij niet,’ which | 
puzzled the wise men of the East exceedingly. It how- | 
ever settled the question beyond a doubt, that the Green | 
Man was a foreigner. For a long time after the arrival 
of these letters he seemed quite sad, and drank conside- | 
rable brandy. He then gave out, that he should estab- | 
lish himself in the town, and shortly afterward opened | 
a variety store, which, like a tailor’s drawer, contained | 
alittle of every thing. He moreover left the tavern, 
and lived in a little chamber over his own shop. 


Public curiosity was now more than ever on tip-toe to 
peep into the affairs of this solitary being. A thousand 


!than they did by doing business. 

From that day forth, the Green Man seemed broken 
hearted. He avoided all society, and shut himself up in 
his chamber, where, according to the statement of the 
|old woman who made his bed and cooked his dinner, he 
| passed his time in smoking a pipe, in writing, and in 
|reading ina great book. He seldom went out, not even 
ito church; and it was therefore soon whispered abroad 
that he was an atheist, and was writing a book to prove 
that Adam was not the first man, and that there was no 
devil. One thing was evident; he was very poor and 





\|very friendless. He sold his silver shoe-buckles, then 


an embroidered waistcoat, then his watch. People kept 
aloof on account of his dangeruus principles; they 
would have nothing to do witha man who did not be- 
lieve there was a devil. 

About this time an Irish priest passed through the vil- 
lage, and called upon the Green Man. This gave a 
feather to the wings of gossip. He was not an atheist 
but a Roman Catholic, which was about the same thing. 
Then the old woman was asked whether he ate meat on 
Friday ; to which she answered that he did not —but 
in order to hide the poor man’s shame, she refrained 
from saying, that the same thing happened six other 
days in the week. This settled the point; he must have 
had something to do with the Spanish Inquisition — he 
was a Jesuit in disguise —a secret messenger of the 
Pope! 





' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

How the Green Man fell sick, and how the Deacon went to see him, and 
what was said on the occasion, cuusing the disappointment of the 
Deacon, and lisewise that ot the reader. 

The summer was over, and the season of the yellow 
leaf had come. The little Man in Gosling Green fell 
sick, and sent for the doctor; who after his first visit 
told such a tale of misery, that feelings of pity were 
awakened for the poor man. The first impulse of char- 
ity was to remove him to the poor house; but the doctor 
said that he could not be moved. Then the deacon of 
the parish called to inquire into his situation, and ascer- 
tain whether he were a worthy subject for the Dorcas 
Society. He found him a-bed, reading in the great book 
which was lying in achair by the bed-side. He was 
very pale and feeble, and there was no fire on the hearth, 
though it was the month of November. The old wo- 
man was trying to warm some water gruel over a lamp. 

The deacon entered at once into a long discourse, 
which turned chiefly on doctrinal points, and to which 
the sick man gave his assent. The deacon was sur- 





the Green Man’s door. The people in the next house || 


prised to find him in so happy a frame of mind, and 
thought it a favorable moment to push his discoveries 
into the Green Man’s character and history. He began 
by telling him the suspicicn that was abroad, of his be- 
ing an Atheist. On hearing this, the sick man raised 
his hollow eyes to Heaven, and exclaimed in a choked 
voice: 

‘My God! is it possible!’ 

The deacon then asked him if he had written a book 
|to prove that Adam was not the first man ; to which he 
|replied that he had not. Was hea Roman Catholic? 
|No; he was a member of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
| Did he believe in the existence of the Devil? Most sol- 
‘emnly. What was the great book he read so often, and 
|which lay before him? Tears came into the sick man’s 
jeyes as he said: 

‘It is the Bible ; on whose promises rest all my hopes 
|of salvation hereafter. Without the consolation of this 
‘volume how could Ihave borne so much sorrow! It 
‘has taught me patience; it has taught me that I should 
{not return evil for evil, but when smitten upon one 





'cheek, should turn the other also.’ 

The deacon felt humbled and rebuked. But there 
Was one point that puzzled him. [f all this were true, 
| why had Mr Swartkins been so long absent from church ? 
| When questioned upon this point he hesitated to answer, 
but at length said, that his clothes were all in tatters and 
‘that he was ashamed to appear at church ina ragged 
} cout, 

All these disclosures, so far from satisfying the dea- 
con’s curiosity, only served to increase it. He ventured 
to touch upon the history of the mysterious stranger ; 
mentioned all the surmises and reports that had been 
current in the village, and finally said that every body 
was curious to know who and what he was, and whence 
hecame. The sick man seemed hurt at these remarks, 
and looking up into the tace of his questioner, said with 
emotion: 

‘Sir, when I tell every body, I will tell you.’ 

The deacon was frustrated. 





CHAPTER IX. 


How the Green Man died and was buried, with divers other matters 
very pleasant for to read. 


It isan old saying, that ‘a Lie will travel from Maine 
to Georgia while Truth is putting on his boots.’ In that 
case Truth should not stop to put on his boots. The 
difficulty lies in allowing the Lie to run on a-head. Let 
them start a-breast, and Truth against the field. It may 
be distanced in the first heat, but, in the long run, is sure 
to come off victorious. 

At all events this was the case with the tales told 
ubout the Green Man. After his interview with the 
deacon, as recorded in the preceding chapter, his char- 
acter stood much fairer than before. To be sure, no 
light had been thrown upon his past history, but it had 
been ascertained from his own confession, that he be- 
lieved in the existence of a devil, and he was imme- . 
diately taken under the wing of the Dorcas Society. 
People always run into extremes; and when they have 
injured a man by thought or by word, they generally 
make amends — if they make them at all — by deeds. — 
Upon the whole, it is the easiest way ; it saves the mor- 
tifying necessity of an apology. Thus it befell the 
Green Man. An idle story had nearly starved him; 
but now he had more dinners sent to him in one week 
than he could eat in three. But alas! these blessings 
came tuolate. He had fallen into a decline; and all 
that the Dorcas Society could do was to smoothe his last 
footsteps to the grave; — which was mainly effected by 
means of an extra blanket, and a feather bed, which 
they lent him to die on.— There are some places in the 
world where it is easier to die than to live. 


At length, afier lingering through the winter, the 
Green Man departed this life, and was buried, without 
making any disclosures relative to his history. Once or 
twice, however, during the last days of his sickness, he 
attempted to speak with his physician upon the subject, 
but immediately burst into tears, and was so maich over- 
come by his feelings, that he could not go on. He ex- 
pired, therefore, without disclosing any thing; but he 
left a trunk full of papers. The wise men kept their 
eye upon this trunk ; and no sooner was the Green Man 
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laid under the green sod, than the mysterious coffer was 
opened; and, to the great disappointment of the whole 
village, was found to contain nothing but a Day-book 
and Leger, a file of old musty accounts, and a razor, 
wrapped up in part of a cotton shirt. Even to the pre- 
sent day the mystery remains a mystery ; and the won- 
drous Tale of the Little Man in Gosling Green is a 
prominent event in the traditionary lore of Bungonuck. 
Different people tell the story in different ways, though 
all agree in the principal facts. Iam very sorry that he 
died without telling his own story. Had he told it, I 
should have been able to gratify thy laudable curiosity, 
most worthy reader; but as his secret was buried with 
his body, I am constrained, though much against my 
will, to disappoint thee. Peace be with thee and thine. 
Farewell. 


IVUEGET MOSES. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 


{Author of Sketches and Poems, recently published.) 
Original. 


Ay, ’tisa glorious night! 
The moon is full, and now, broadeyed and bright, 
Hath lifted from behind the heavy, wild, 
And gloowming clouds that in the East are piled, 
As if they looked with hatred toward the sky 
Where they were storming lately — even till nigh 
The hour of sunset — as wild-visaged meg 
Stop and look back agiin and then again— 
Upon that home where peace and calmness are, 
Which they with their unholy hands would mar. 
Piled on the sormy sea those clouds lift high 
Their masses in the bright and jewelled sky, 
And foam anear the moon, tossing their manes, 
And shaking from them the unbounded rains 
Upon the earth — and still the moon looks down, 
And silvers with her light the bleak, bare crown 
Of each tall crag of mist — and each long bank 
Of wreathed cloud and thunder foam! When drank 
The eye a scene of beauty like to this, 
After a day of rains and dreariness ? — 
So rich, so calm — even like the human heart 
When the wild storm of passion doth depart 
Out of its cells: and Peace sits brooding there 
Till all is calm—as in the mute, thin air 
The queenly moon. 


Fair moon, etherial bark 
That sailest quietly along the dark 
And pathless ocean of unineasured space, 
Urged by thy unseen pilot, there to trace 
Thy solitary course forever, ever — 
Thy white sail flashing on Night’s dreary river, 
And fanning stars to paleness — I would sing 
My worship to thee but the dull thoughts cling 
Like wingless bees around the lightless mind — 
And greater poets have so oft inclined 
To chant to thee, that it were all in vain 
For me, what they have’ sung to sing again. 
Yet take ny homage — shine upon mine eyes, 
When I shall sleep — and let sweet dreams arise, 
Full of thy pleasant beauty — and fill up 
The unpeopled realms of sleep. 
The wing of silence waves above the soul, 
Even as it waves above the earth — the roll 
Of the long thunder, and the rushing wind{ 
No more are heard — but staggering and blind, 
They eastward rush —the deep green woods are still 
And scarcely now the leaves are heard to thrill, 
With their undying murmur — the broad stream 
Rolls slowly onward, while its dull waves gleam 
With quivering silver, like a stream of light, 
By the moon’s alchymy — and through the night, 
Over its waters rings the lonely cry 
Of the unanswered whip-poor-will. 
Summer hath gone, with her fierce, burning heat, 
Scorching the brain to fever — and the feet 
Of Autumn are upon the deep, still woods, 
Making the depths of their dull solitudes 
Re-echo to the hollow, moaning gale — 
Making the ocean of their greenness pale — 
And from its deep green bosom raining down 
Slow showers of leaves upon the hoary crown 
Of father earth. And o’er the fields he steps, 
Yellowing the corn — and evermore he dips 
His hoary chin into the vintage bow], 
Cheering with ruddy wine his lonely soul. 
And close behind him comes the viewless frost 
Destroyer of earth’s beauty — coldly tost 
On hungering winds — but yet these freezing airs 
Bring with them health, and this disease that wears 
So harshly on me shall forsake full soon 
Its weary victim. 


" 








! 
Off, on Fancy’s wing 
To where the icy mountains stand, and fling 
Broad shadows on the boundless plain below — 
An ocean without waves — or ebb or flow —- 
A treeless vast —a desolation and 
A desert. Now again I seem to stand 
As I have stood — alone in that vast plain — 
When atstill midnight silence held her reign — 
Alone, alone — then how intense was thought ! 
The plain, the skies, the mountains, all were wrought 
Into my mind, and did become a part 
Of my existence — and the troubled heart 
Was still, like them — still — What if the shadows lay 
Within the heart, as on the desert? They 
Were still likewise, if dark: the icy cones 
Of those eternal mountains, like the thrones 
Of some immortal spirit looking down 
Upon the desert’s desolation, shone 
Into my soul —and yet their light was cold. 
Methougnt that they were like those spirits, bold 
Yet calmly proud, and bright and cold, whom earth 
Has chilled, aud made their very lives a dearth — 
So that they sit above mankind, and watch 
The desolation of the hearts of men, 
Nor hate nor scorn nor pity. 
The feelings which made up my being there, 
Amid those deserts, past away —they seem 
And are, the airy phantom of a dream, 
Staggering amid the cares of memory, 
O’er the broken fragments of the past. 
Iam not what I have been —TI have cast 











My former being from me —and ’tis well— 
Why should we shut ourselves up in the cell 
Of our own heart, and scorn our brother man, 
And hate perhaps ?— Oh, rather let us fan 
The living fire of love —there is no curse — 
Like a conteinpt for man — there is no worse, 
No deeper mildew on the human heart — 

It wastes the life blood. 


Love then, love all mankind — 
For ye are brethren—see that ye unwind 
The serpent coils of hatred and contempt 
That bind your hearts, and life shall so beoome 
Like this sweet night, in all its deep, and dumb, 
And living beauty, what it ought to be, 
A waking dream of joy. 
What! do ye read contempt within the eyes 
Of the keen stars, when from the depths they rise 
Into their places, and their looks of love 
Are bent upon the earth? Do they remove 
The veil from their bright eye lids, and in scorn 
Gaze on the earth, till frighted by the morn? 
Oh, one could grieve that all those deities, 
Seen of old time in Greek and Roman skies, 
On every hill, in every glade, and dell — 
In the old hoary sea —in every cell — 
Among the mountains, in the gnarled trees — 
Ay, one could well lament that all of these 
Ouly existin Fancy’s dreamy realm, 
And in the poets memory —they were 
A bond between mankind and nature. Stir 
Where’er he would, they were around him still — 
And he seemed social, even against his will. 
A love for nature is a love for man — 
And thus say I, alas for that old creed 
Which was a love for nature. Time may fan 
Empires to dust by his cold wing, and tread 
Life from the bosom of the aged earth — 
Yet shall the Poet not forget to cling 
To those old memories — and he shall sing 
— Oh, would that I could do it! — many a song 
Of ancient legends couched in glowing verse. 

Arkansas, Sept. 17, 1834. 








OUWIROTTES. 
No. &. 
Original. 
That light we see, is burning in my hall. 

Merchant of Venice. 

In the spring of 182—, about that time in March when | 
the full moon at midnight, looks upon the sea, a light in 
a distant window might have been observed. Within 
that room, a tall and elegant body was bending with 
deep affection over the sleeping boy, whose ruby lip and 
snowy brow his father had nct seen and kissed. Ocea- 
sionally she looked from her window, which command- 
ed a view of the blue Atlantic, striving to catch a 
glimpse of the moonlit canvass of her husband’s barque. 
Many nights had the lady thus watched, till the cur- 
tains of her blue eyes drooped heavily, her cheek turned 
pale, and her heart grew sick by a ‘ hope deferred.’ He 
came not. Noone had ‘spoken’ the vessel for a long, 
long time, and the chilling fear came over her, that she 
should never again welcome her loved one to his own 


jliant halls, for pleasure. 








sweet home. 


When suspense became too cruel to bear, news ar- 
rived — uncertain news of pirates, and ships dismasted, 
and of floating hulls, and so her worst fears were con- 
firmed. Her hopes and affections now gathered exclu- 
sively upon her children. She had ever been a devoted 
mother, but now they were all to her of her lost, lost 
husband. There was a silent desperation in her grief, 
which prompted her to enlist every faculty in the per- 
formance of the smallest duty, to exert herself for them 
to the utmost. 

Years passed on. There was acalmness in her voice, 
a measured politeness in the reception of her friends, and 
that apparent stoicism about her, which always accom- 
panies an incurable sorrow. ‘To those not versed in 
heart philosophy, this demeanor was a proof of grief 
diminished. Notso. ‘Grief does not always kili;’ at 
least its workings are often so secret andlong continued, 


||gnawing at the vitals, that only the most practised read- 


ers of human nature, can refer the death-bed malady to 
some old grief of years gone by. 

Other years passed on, and a weariness came over 
her. ‘The world had grown old, and passed from her 
thoughts. Her children were given to their Maker in 
baptism, and the rite was performed in that same cham- 
ber which she left not, till the fire on her eheek had giv- 
en place to the paleness of the dead, and the mortal 


|| brightness of her eye was exchanged for the dull vacan- 
||cey of the soulless orb. 


The orphans are now in His protection who ‘ careth 
for them.’ The broken hearted has gone to her God, and 
seven full moons have shone upon her grave. That 


|)midnight lamp is extinguished in the window; the bea- 
;;con is no longer there, for no lone widow watches the 
returning sail. 


Le Crayon. 





AN ThiSA! LY ROM WES EOSVARTS 
Original. 
Tue doors of a proud mansion were flung open ;— 


beauty and fashion and wit were gathering in the bril- 
Grave men, and watchful 


'!matrons and love’s bright children, untainted by the 
i|world — age through courtesy, and youth with hearts 


overflowing with gratitude, for the opportunity that 
friendship had given to meet a lover, or to win one. 


|| The measures of state and the measures of the dance 


flourished not inharmoniously side by side. The ex- 
tremes of life met and parted, if not with congenial feel- 


\|ings, yet with a truer estimate of each other, and a 
||loftier, it may be, if judged aright. 
;ja scene is full of poetry; to the advanced it teems with 


To the young such 


instruction. 

Fair reader, were you my friend, my bosom friend, 
the Many night never shed a tear over the ebuilitions of 
my spirit; for thy ear would I reserve it all— and with 


\|thy hand gently clasped in mine, would learn the depth 
\lof thy feelings, by a tale which I could not breath to 


another. But alas! it is not so. 

All was dazzling and beautiful; but of unequal dura- 
tion. To joy, old time seemed to have put on the wings 
of the lightnings, and tohave dwindled his hours into 
moments, as if jealous of their enjoyments ;—to dull- 
ness and disappointment — for they were there— he 
seemed to have poised his dark wings above them, and 
with the sneering pride of an avenger, was counting the 


||the bitter sands as they slowly mingled with the past 
jeternity. 


One might not turn away from such a scene uninstruct- 
ed. Tothe dreamer, it had kindred captivations; for its 
brightest joys were fleeting as the smile that crowned 
them. ‘To the observer, it had rarer charms—it was 
a mystic volume, laid open! which, the solitary recluse, 
could he pore over it in his cell, would bind to his heart 
with every feeling of his nature, and every hope of his 
soul. Here, the eye could take in, at a glance, the 
scornful curling of the lip, the starting tear of disap- 
pointment, and the soul-beam of love. 

* * * * 

List! ’tis music calls. The instrument is awake — 
and the witching voice is giving a new charm to poetry. 
No studied trilling —no last Parisian fashion, but a 
burst of feeling, coming from, and going directly to the 
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, aa ] 
heart. The portraits on the wall seemed listening ; youth | 
put ona more thoughtful countenance —and manhood | 





| 


ceive a new inspiration from the dignity of truth, and 
‘become a noble passage by being better understood. 


. . . | 
with folded arms appeared to be standing in the solitude | * * * * 


of the past. It ceased! the last echo of her song had | 
gone up to the vaulted roof above them, and the quiver- 
ing wires appeared to be struggling with a dying tone. 


What though her full form seemed to have been 


|| rounded by the warm hand of Venus; her love was not 


| @ passion ! — had it been heaven-directed it would have 


But the enchantress was there! and while those around | ;made her an angel. 


me, were winning back their light heartedness, and 
turning their features to shallow joy, 1 marked — and 
studied — and will reveal. 

There was a something that emanated from her every 


: Sgt | 
motion, that was not nature, but an indefinable breath-!| 


ing, that purified the heart of its levity, and awoke an 
innate wish to worship. A son of wealth, in the poverty 
of his conceptions, might have dreamed that it sprung 
from a hoarded chest; or the possession of more earth 
than was necessary for her burial. A son of royalty, 


might have imagined that she traced her blood to the | 


throne of the Cesars; but ason of genius, might have 


drank in the poetry that flowed from her soul, and learn-| 
ed that it sprung from a conciousness of mental great-| 


ness. 

If there was not the perfection of art in her features, 
there was a meaning upon her brow that surpassed the 
inspiration of the painter. Ifthe beamings of her eye 


were not rapture, neither were they pensively melan-)| 


choly, but a deep and silent telling of a juy unspeaka- 
ble, such us congenial spirits only can feel. If the 
rounding of her lips might not have given a new grace 


to the chiselings of Praxitiles, there wasa flexibility || 


about them, that brought to light a rare and a perfect 


beauty which that master of the hallowed art would! 


have won glory by imitating. 
She leaned upon'the arm of him who was her chosen 


— yet who would dare say, that he was worthy? His) 


soul was imbued with no depth of feeling. He sought 
and found his proudest moments —before the pierglass 


of his own dressing room; and asmile from one more}| 


wealthy, or better born, would have won him from the 
side of the brightest and purest vision, that ever beamed 
upon this sublunary world. In short he was one to 
whom a tailor might be indulgent, when he considered 
the advantages of a well knit frame, in displaying to the 
‘town’ the ‘tiffick’s’ of his exquisite art. 

Yet she loved him! — and who that has felt the work- 
ings of the ‘ blind’ divinity, is prepared to blame ? 


How gratuitous are first impressions! a being may) 


start up from the dim shadow of a dream, and become 
the hope of existence; seizing so deeply on the heart, 
that reason and judgment may not stand against it. 
Hast thou not wakened in some blissful hour, 
When sleep her brilliant web was weaving ; 
And seen in fancy’s loom each fading flower, 
And felt thy breast all lonely heaving ? 


And in that very vacancy learned to love a being that 


; : | 
chance had interwoven with thy dream ?— one, per-' 


| 
| 
haps, upon which thy waking fancy had never bestowed || 
a sigh. || 

Her soul’s cherished ‘hope’ sprung not from such a}| 
source, yet was a creature more purely ideal ; springing| 
from the ‘ strong necessity of loving’! for the heart will 
worship — will love; if it know not a God, it well set’ 
up a graven image, investing it with the attributes of] 
divinity. Sucha thing she found in society; devotedly || 
officious in his attentions to the ‘sex ;’ one upon whom || 
men smiled, but to whom they never dreamed of listen-| 
ing: she marked not this! but laying aside that keen 
perception of character, that had gone with her in her 
successful searchings after knowledge, she poured) 
around him the rainbow hues of her own poetic spirit, 
and seemed never to have given a thought to the exami-! 
nation of the vapor upon which they rested. Had she) 
given a moment's calm reflection to the hope of her} 
bosom, and taken reason and judgment along with her, 
she could not have escaped conviction; and finally} 
would have shrunk from him, as shrink the timid from | 
the pestilence; but alas for her happiness! the illusion) 
passed not from her, until she had turned her ship upon 
an unknown shore, whose hopes were cruelly deceitful ; 
and from which she could never depart. 

I would not strip love of its romance, but I would 
make it more enduring by engrafting it upon the judg- 


‘| For this fearful depth of feeling what can he offer in 
'exchange? A passionate embrace which is not love; 

‘and atich wardrobe which is not happiness, but the 

|| highest effort of a vain man, in subtracting from self. 

‘| He has won her ! and will wear her for a time, as a con- 

|| queror his laurels, only to remind the ‘world’ of the 
| victory he has achieved. 

Can she not be saved from this contamination? Alas, 
friends will not speak against him for he is ‘rich’! reli- 
gion keeps silence for he subscribes to the ‘church.’ 
They who associate with him find an excuse for a 
| dearth of thought, in the fullness of his purse ; and would 

'|be the last to acknowledge the sympathetic cord that 
\bound them. Good sense will not expose him for it 
would not arrogate to itself superior discrimina- 
| tion, and besides ‘ would not be involved in a broil.’ 
The case is hopeless! she herself must rend the veil, 
;and her heart with it. 
Yes, she will need him, and then will pass away the 
‘dreamy investments of her own gifted imagination, 
bringing to light his common nature ;—and she will 
| learn too late, that there can be sympathy gathered from 
his narrow intellect; and no refuge from the ills of life 
| in his self-satisfied vanity. His mind is full of himself 
‘| — the pure fountain of her feelings cannot pour itself 
into her bosom; but recoil upon her own heart with a 
| grief that she dreamed not of. There will gather asad- 
ness around that heart, and the beauty of health will 
| give place to paleness. ‘Tears will be her companions 
|| in solitude; but she will still smile upon him who was 
\\the world to her, and he will receive them as grateful 
incense to the selfish feeling, that never dreamed that 
|‘ happiness was born a twin.’ Friends will grow fear- 
| ful, and offer sympathy for that which they do not under- 
\;stand. But let me not shade the picture tco deeply! 


|| cherub infant —of the weeds of afew months, and the 
| gay robes of a bridal. But let me pause;—I fear that 
| the tale is too common to interest, and conflicts with the 
— of too many to be well received. 

| WASHING LOM AmmSTORs 

1 In treating of the American poets, I shall take them 
|| up in alphabetical order, and begin with Allston. Alls- 
| 





| ton may be catled the peet-painter of America. In this 
respect he resembles the English Shee, of whom Byron 


| 
| I might tell of a broken heart, (if I have not,) and of} 
a premature grave—of the mother renewed in her} 


such, for instance, as form and color, fur paintings, and 
language, for poetry. But you observe that ideality, or 
the poetic faculty, is the swb-stratum of both ; the sine qua 
non of great success in either. Now it very seldom 
happens that a man, besides this faculty, has the two 
others in equal proportion, so that he has an equal 
penchant for both arts. Wedo not remember a single 
instance. Peter Pinder began with painting, and ended 
with poetry: his satirical poems are chiefly critiques on 
paintings, ‘Address to the Royal Academicians,’ &c.; 
and the same is the case with Shee; ‘Rhymes on Art,’ 
&c. Allston, on the contrary, has sunk the poet in the 
painter. John Neal has such a passion for paintings 
and painters, that he would probably become one, if his 
other faculties did not predominate, which, we are assur- 
ed; they do. Byron preferred, be said, ‘nature in the 
fields to art in the galleries.’ In short, if language pre- 
dominates, the genius becomes a poet ; if form and color, 
a painter. At least this is the best theory we know on 
the subject. 

To return to Allston. His genius may be character- 
ised by one word — sublimity. He delights in the terri- 
ble, the gorgeous, the magnificent, the mystic. We can 
fancy him, like Gray’s bard, with his hair streaming on 
the wind, perched on some solitary rock, or beetling 
promontory, whose ‘base is swelled by the wild and 
wasteful ocean,’ and sending his wild eye afar to watch 
the progress of that sublimest object in nature —a storm 
llat sea; while the black clouds roll above, and the black 
| | waves roll below, and a sudden glare of lightning reveals 
|some majestic vessel staggering on the unstable billows, 
‘that threaten every moment to dash her on the shore, 
|jand make her 
Veil her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. 








|| We say we can fancy him beholding all this, and then 
\\transferring it to his canvas, with a pencil as wild and 
|! free as the eagle that wheels through it. A shipwreck 
\!is Allston’s true element. 

What a pity it is, we hear some people say, that all 
our artists are returning home, that they cannot subsist 
on foreign patronage, and are obliged to take up with 
|}some comparatively menial employment in their own 
\|country for a living; or rather, what a pity it is that that 
cuuntry cannot support them exclusiveiy in their high 
career of ambition. — Allston, we understand, is engag- 
ed to teach drawing, fora high salary, in some boarding 
school sixty miles from New York. And yet, on the 
other hand, why should we regret it? It would seem as 
if the God of the universe had extended his curse of 
‘thou shalt earn thy bread by the sweat of thy brow,’ to 
the children of genius as well as to his other children. 
It would seem that the hours of original composition 
were sweeter and more inspired for being contrasted 




















speaks: 
And here let Shee and genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combjne 
And trace the poet’s, or the painter’s line; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvas glow ; 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow ; 
While honors doubly merited attend 

he poet’s rival, but the painter’s friend. 

But there is one respect in which Allston differs from | 
Shee: Shee is a greater poet than painter: whereas 
Allston’s pictorial reputation has probably saved the 
‘ Paint-king’ from oblivion. 

The Paint-k*ng, as its title implies, is one of those 
gorgeous apparitions that would float before the eye of a 
true poet; and such undoubtedly is Allston. We regret 
that we cannot give some extracts from it; but this, 
perhaps, is the less to be regretted, because, as we said 
before, his poems are not equal to his paintings. He is 
greater on the canvas than on the page. He cannot 
handle words as he can colors. And here we would in- 
stitute a short inquiry into the essential difference be- 
tween the sister arts of poetry and painting. The 
shortest way, perhaps, would be to cut the gordian knot 
at once, by resorting to phrenology ; (for we are phreno- 
logists, though we are not craniologists; we do not be- 
lieve in the bumps, but we do in the faculties; a distinc- 
tion that is very seldom made.) The fact is, that both 
arts require the poetic faculty, but each requires in ad- 























ment; where it will loose none of its greenness, but re- 


dition, its own peculiar collateral faculty or faculties; 


| with the every day business of life; that the spring of the 


mind back to its natural direction, was fresher and strong- 
er for the forced tension it had undergone. We know, 
at least, of one eminent poet of our country, who attri- 


butes his success in a great measure to this cause. We 


know likewise how miserable a Byron could become, 
when his imagination was left day and night to prey 
upon itself, and he had nothing to do but to ride horses 
and write verses. But there is another reason why we 
would not regret the return of our artists, whether of the 
pen or pencil, to their ‘ father-land.’” Can they not find 
in the virgin soil of their own country, in the unsunned 
forests and ‘ piled up leaves’ of the west, in the grander 
features of the new world, fitter food for their genius, 
than in ‘outworn Europe 

When one of the North American reviewers visited 
Byron in Italy, and enquired about some trifling cataract 
there, Byron asked him if he had ever seen Niagara; a 
startling question to the foreign wonder-seeker, who had 
never seen the greatest natural wonder of his own 
country and of the world. 


Cincinnati Mirror. 


Ir has been well said, that the memory never loses an impression 
that has once been made upon it. The lines may be obscured for 
a time, as an inscription is defaced by rust, but they are never ob- 
literated ; they may be buried under acrowd of other recollections, 
but there are times when these roll away, as the mist rises from the 


valley, and the whole picture stands disclosed, in its original integ- 
rity. 
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DIRA Ysa 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Original. 





Peter, therefore, was kept in prison . “es prayer was made 
without ceasing, of the church, unto God, "ee 12th and 5th. 

He slept between two soldiers, hound with chains, — 
Waiting the hour when wily Herod’s hand 
Should point his martyr-doom. Yet still he slept, 
Peaceful as the young babe. And lo! a light 
Gleamed o’er the dungeon-darkness, — and a voice 
Not of this earth — poured forth the high command, 
‘Peter — arise !’ 

Then, the investing chains 
Melted froin off his limbs — and he arose, 
And girt himself, and bound his sandals on, 
And foilowed where the wondrous messenger 
Guided with shining track. The iron gate, 
That guarded portal of the city’s wall, 
As if it knew Heaven’s high ambassador, 
Turned on its massy hinge. So, on they pressed, 
Free and unquestioned, till the seraph’s wing 
Spread wide in parting flight. With snowy trace 
Awhile it hovered — then like radiant star 
From its bright orbit loosed, went soaring up, 
Far o’er the arch of night. Then, Peter knew 
The angel of the Lord, for he had deemed 
Some blessed vision held his tranced sight, 
In strange illusion. With the voice of praise, 
His joyous steps a well-known threshold sought, 
The home of Mary. Midnight reigned around — 
And heavy sleep hung o’er Jerusalem ; 
Yet here they slumbered not. A cry arose 
Of earnest supplication, for the friend 
In durance, and in chains. But can ye paint 
The astonished gaze, with which those tearful eyes 
Did fasten on his features, as he stood 
Sudden amid that group? High heaven had heard 
The prayer of faith. And heard it not the voice 
Of gratitude, from every trembling lip, 
Ascribing glory to the Lord of Hosts, 
Whose holy angel had his servant borne 
From the high-handed malice of the Jews, 
And from the wrath of Herod? 


: . : y : e Pearl can be obtained if immediate application be 

my observing that the procession had commenced, till gor th on tae be - _ ee Se 
> |; nade a 1e office 0 sUDICation. 

the wild and solemn note of ahymn stole upon my ear- || siete a 
Was it a requiem so measured, so intense? Was it of || aw aporoay is due to our subscribers for the delay in the pub- 
joy —so shriil the melody borne on the wind at times ? || lication of this number. The consequent cares resulting from a 


It was both. A requiem and yet of joy. A requiem to || change of situation have been such, and our desires to do justice to 


. : -., |\the paper, ¢ re et Wi eg ati § ic 

all earthly comforts, ond of joy that hope and Faith with r e paper, and thereby to meet withthe approbation of the public, 
: | have been so anxious and earnest that we have deemed this delay, 

confidence point upward. ' ||though not desirable, yet advantageous and necessary. Hereafter, 
They passed on with the sweet song to a placid pool, || the work will be published, regularly, every Saturday, and will be 


and by it, the little church knelt on the sear bank, and || forwarded to subscribers, by the earliest mails. 
the minister prayed. The young man to whom the sa- || SSS ee eee 


| 


re . : || Tux ‘Dramatic sketch’ by J vard Payne is in « 

crament was to be administered, knelt beside him, and||, T"® ‘Pramatic sketch’ by John Howard Payne, published in a 
h h z rite aie d H || late number of our work, and an article entitled ‘The Pilgrims and 
when the prayer was ended, t 10se two "went down INO || ihe Indians’ should have been credited to the North American 
the water, and he baptized him.’ Another prayer and ||Magazine. By the way, this excellent work has entered upon its 


another hymn rose like sweet incense to the skies, from || filth volume, and its editor appears to have no lack of the industry 
those simple and devoted hearts, and they passed on |!and independence which have gained for his work an extensive 
§ 3, : a } 


. |, patronage. 
I felt no more sad — no more a heart-ache —no more | | . te a A 
s We be ; | 
desolate. : The angel of Peace, In passing with that i] Tue Drama. — On our arrival in this goodly city, we were right 
lowly choir, had breathed upon me, and I was resigned, || Well pleased to learn that the popular and powerful dramatist, the 


and humble and happy. 


boiling cataract, the music of whose waters prevented | ics A Few complete sets of the back numbers of the present 
! 


Le Crayon. || charming poet, the pleasant actor and warm hearted gentleman — 


|| Mr James Sheridan Knowles — was passing through an engagement 
! 


ES |!at the Tremont Theatre. We were glad to hear it; for it seldom 
ARUECID BOSTON PIB ATRibbo | occurs that an actor, really worthy of attention, comes over from 
= || the ‘ old countrie ;’ and native, Ainerican worth too often dwindles 

EDITED BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. || into the dim dungeon of obscurity, because, as a people, we are 
=== || foolishly prone and even careful to patronize foreign blazonry and 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1834. impertinence. In our race after ‘exotic beauties and shows,’ we 
ms jare apt to forget that intellect and talent are of domestic growth, 

To THe Reaper.— Amid the many periodicals which may be||and that American genius is quite equal, if cultivated, to that 
placed before you for perusal, perchance, our humble sheet may || which may be imported. We trust, however, that the time will 
be so fortunate as to attract your attention, and you may be charita- | come when the difficulties which an American, in his progress to 
ble enough to inquire ‘what is this? what is its object?’ Wej|\ advancement, has to surmount, will be to a degree removed and 
answer. Our work isto be produced, principally, from materials | | remote; and that our artists and actors will not always be compelled 
found in this city, and we shall be active, as we are earnest, to en- || to stand and look on while the payment of patronage is made to ad- 
gage writers whe will furnish articles of marked interest and re- | | venturers from Aibion. In some cases, however, the power of for- 
search. The picture of Boston will be presented not merely || eign talent must be acknowledged. One who has been instrumen- 
as it is, or as it may happen to be at some future period, but as it tal in making.for us pleasant and profitable hours — whose dramas 
has been. We shall, with the care and curiosity of the antiquarian, || have delighted and excited and improved our hearts — whose con- 
go back into the gloom of the olden time, and make revealments of || C¢ptions have stamped his intellectual capacity with the glorious 
the ‘bright things that were.’ We shall show you old buildings and old |; 40d uncominon title of ‘Genius,’ we are 1eady always to greet with 
scenes, and shall relate legends connected with their existence and | | Tespect and gratitude ; and no foreign actor has ever appeared in 
history. We shall point out to you the ‘ways our fathers walked,’ || New England, since its birth, more worthy of the sincere admira- 























Ye who hold 
The key of prayer — that key which entereth Ifeaven — 
How long will ye be doubtful ? — and how long 
Seek from weak Earth, the help she cannot give, 
Choosing her broken cisterns? Say !— how long? 








OU WILT S a 
No. Ek. 


THE BAPTISM. 


Original. 





Like the transient beauties of the field, are the days of man! 
Transient like them are the flowers of human hope! — But there 
is a garden! Its bloom is perpetual; for it lies beyond the power of 
time. RESIGNATION. 


Ir was on just such a Sabbath morning as this, that I 











i 
} 
i] 


| 


stood a stranger among the inhabitants of a small vil-|! 


| 


lage, to witness a baptism. A few clouds of alternate 


light and shade chased each other over the purest sky I)| 


: : ° | 
ever saw, changing ever and anon their varied forms,| 


from round to oval, from oval to oblong; then scattering | 
into a thousand fragments, again to form one huge, dark 
mass, and roll away unbroken to the East. The leaves} 
of the maple and oak, yellow and brown, came whirling| 
and hopping about my feet, then danced away, to rest in| 
heaps, till covered by the fleecy snows of winter. The! 
cold wind came rushing by the hills, and among the tall| 
trees, ‘discoursed most eloquent music.’ The smiling | 
flowers and the green leaves were. not. The birds had! 
gone toa summer home, and left, if not the beauty of: 
summer, all the grandeur of the decaying year. Seest 
thou nothing, traveller, in the dying year to call forth 
pleasure? aye, melancholy pleasure! Ask the heart 
that is withered by an unreturned affection, the faithtul | 
bosom, pierced by the barbed arrows of ingratitude, the| 
loneliness of the bereaved by death, if it find no re- 
sponse in these autumnal scenes? The. chill breath of 
unkindness — the palsying slander and ‘ changed affec- 
tion’s cold, averted eye’ come too rudely on the young 
heart and wither it, as Autumn winds sear the green 
beauties that have gone before. 

As [stood on a projecting ledge of rocks, to over- 
look the coming ceremony, the stern sublimity of all 
that surrounded me, caused my heart to ache with inten- 
sity of emotion, and a sort of desolateness came in every 


| 


and shail impress upon your mind, if you will allow us, the thought |tion of the informed and intellectual than Mr James Sheridan 
that the generations, long gone by, may still live —if not glorious | | Knowles. 
in their pristine simplicity, power and patriotisin — interesting and|| Mr KNowuxzs was received on his first appearance with marked 


i} 
| instructive in the monuments of their hands and the manners of — | | and deserved applause ; and a choice and respectable, rather than 
their hearts. | 

| 


,a large portion of our citizens asserted, by their presence, that he 
The memory of the aged will be tasked — the legend-loving dame || was held closely to their ‘heart of hearts.’ During his engagement 
will once more repeat for us the often told tale of mystery, that it he represented the characters — Virginius — Master Walter — Wil- 
may here be reiterated ; and the obscure corners of our libraries | | liam ‘Tell and St Pierre, in his own productions, and Macbeth; and 
nce be brushed clean of their dust by the ransacking hands of jrecited his poem, called ‘The Smuggler,’ which commanded the 








those sprites whom we shall employ to creep through crevices and 
key-holes into the dark chambers of the Past. 

In our views and sketches of the present state of society and its 
| appendages, we shall be independent to express our honest opin- 
| ion ; aiming, at all times, to detect and promulgate truth. To give 
ows form and pressure’ of the times, faithfully, will be our design 
|as it is our desire ; and all that is lovely in nature —all that is beau- 
| tiful in art— all that is chaste and purifying in literature — all that is 


| unquestioned in religion — all that is truly charming in society will 





j meet with frequent, and, we may say, fervid notice in our columns; 
for of these is made up that never cloying pleasure, which is alone 
worthy of the name, and desirable as an object of pursuit. 

| Our sheet shall be prepared with especial regard to the wants of 


| attention, and called down the united commendation of the house. 
| We think that, as an actor, Mr Knowles is not strikingly eminent. 
| He gives continuous fine touches, in his own plays, and in Macbeth 
| he was frequently very — very successful. It is not, however, as 
}an actor that we see him — we think of him as we should of Shaks- 
| peare, if we could behold that great master-spirit upon the stage. 
| We cannot see the actor — we behold the bard, and it is in vain that 
jhe attempts to personate perfectly any other character. True, 
| such warm, animated acting as was displayed in William Tell, on 

the Benefit night, bore us far away into the region of the Past; 
| but, Greatness 


Whose spell enwraps the mind in mystery, 





|the parlor and boudoir—and we shall permit no indecorous lan- 
| guage tomar the purity of our pages. Some public prints —pre- 
| pared expressly for ladies, say their conductors — have admitted, 
| we observe, articles loaded with disgusting and blasphemous phra- 
ses, and we have seen story after story published, in one or two 
celebrated, literary papers, the sole merit of the composition, so far 
as we could judge. resting on the aptly timed and keenly uttered oaths 
of the interlocutors. Such writings cannot please uncontaminated 
minds, and we trust that the extensive circulation of our work will 
never furnish an apology for like heresies against good sense, good 
taste and good morals. 





EMBELLISHMENTS. — The vignette, on our title-page, was engraved 
by Mr O. Pelton, who is, by the way, very clever at his business, 
The other embelishments, the lettering, &c. were executed at the 
room of Ms W. W. Wilson, in Market street. We have procured 
these adornments at no little expense, that our patrons may be as- 
sured of our determination to make the work worthy of the en- 
couragement and support of the tasteful and intelligent. Our efforts 
will be continued, week after week, to improve the work; and we 
shall deem the desires of our ambition unaccomplished, until it 
receives universal approval. 








Our sheet may, possibly, fall into the hands of some persons 
who have never before beheld it. Therefore, it seems best for us 
to state that the work has formerly been published in Hartford, 
Conn. We have removed it to this city, with the advice of our 
friends,'trusting that we shall here enjoy ample support. Should 
we be so fortunate as to gain a respectable degree of patronage 


to make a work worthy of Boston, and unsurpassed by any on the 








sound thatreached me. I stood just over a rushing, 


Atlantic coast. 


brought us back to worship at its shrine, when the ‘glare of glo- 
rious deeds grew pale.’ 

We live in the hope that our citizens will have another opportuni- 
| ty to render reward and favor toa man whose genius has been bles- 

|| sing us for years with the richest, intellectual banquets. 

Mr Booru. — This distinguished actor made his first appearance 
immediately after the expiration of Mr Knowles’ engagement, and 
has represented Richard the Third— Pescara, in Shiel’s ‘ Apos- 

| tate.? — Sir Giles Overreach, in the sweet Massinger’s ‘New Way to 
| pay Old Debts’ — Brutus in the play of that naye, by our country- 
{man John Howard Payne —Sir Edward Mortimer in the ‘Iron 
| Chest,’ and King Lear. It is pleasant to announce that Mr Booth 
j has been in fine spirits and good health during his engagement, and 
| that in his personations of the above-named characters, he never 


before, so far as our remembrance serves us, performed any of 
them to better advantage. In Sir Edward Mortimer and Sir Giles 
he was full of life, and in Richard the Third, showed conclusively, 
that there is no one, on the American or English stage, better fitted 
to do justice to that character. We were happy to perceive that 
Mr Booth attracted large audiences; and that we shall see him 
again, ere long, is our ardent and sincere wish; for we suspect 
that — with the exception of Mr C. H. Eaton and Mr Parsons, gentle- 
men of whose talents we have a high opinion, — there is no Amer- 
ican tragedian, now on the stage, ambitious to obtain, or worthy 
particular regard. Of course, Mr Cooper will not be consideredas 
included in the sentiment of this last remark, as he is supposed to 
have retired from the stage. 

Mr J. Wauvack, also, has been performing to select audiences, 
and made his first appearance in Rollaand Dick Dashall. Benedict 
in ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ and Martin Heywood in the ‘Rent Day» 


here, it will enable us to go on with spirit; ard we shall endeavor|| were the characters selected and performed by him on his second 


night, and his third performance was on Tuesday evening last, in 
Hamlet, 
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TELE SiZA. BOW TO Isnls BARQUE. 


GOMPOSED BY MISS Aa Ja MOBLIN, OF PORWLAND, MANE. 


PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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Glide gai-ly forth my gal - lant barque, Thy can-vas proud - ly 
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swell— A- bovethee is the glo- rious sky, Be-neath the mer-maids cell, The gems of o-cean court thy smile, Then speed thee o’er the 
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main. Free asthe A - rab cour-sers tread Up - on his na - tive plain. 









































iI I Il the sail And, on the breast 
The 0 v Corner. = = ~ 
u a) | Of the gallant ship, Pr the ar rill, 
LP GER S As it proudly skims nd, on the top 
” S0nG OF : BET 3 WYil WD 3a | The surging deep; Of the cloud-capt hill, 
BY THOMAS GREGG. | My wings are laden with odors sweet, I take my slow and silent flight 
Original. | The fairest forms of earth to greet — In the noontide hour, or dead of night, 
ae And I sing a song And stream, and flood, and forest, and field, 
THE STORM. Of joy and mirth, Ever to my tmild dominion yield : — 
1 come, I come — with power and might, As I pass along, But, whence I come — or where I go, 
On swiftest pinions, in endless flight ; — O'er the silent earth — ’T is not for mortals on earth to know. 
My form I shroud, | And stream, and flood, and forest, and field, Belmont, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1834. 
In the murky cloud, | Ever to my mild dominion yield : — 
And o’er the deep, But, whence I come, or where I go ——- — — 
In fury I sweep, ; | a is not for the sons of earth to know. he tis ‘3B oO 8 5p O Ns PT a AN RI ith 
And man, with his boasted strength is weak, 
When | iv my loudest fury speak: AND 
private OE THE ZEPHYR. Hiterary Gazette, 
And I rend the oak, | 
That withstood the power I come, I come — from my secret cave, PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Of the lightning’s stroke — Beyond the roar of the ocean-wave ; — ee No. 19. W. = Thi 
And stream, and flood, and forest, and field, Over the plain, - UBLICATION, No. 19, Water Street — Third Story. 
To the strength of my might and will must yield : — Rao aes Cre seep, Terms. Three dollars a year —two dollars for six months. Pay. 
But, whence I come — or where I go, My silver wings, able in advance. 
*T is not for dwellers of earth to know. In silence sweep ; All letters must be post paid. 
I kiss the fountain — 
THE BREEZE. I climb the mountain — —— 
I come, I come — from a far off shore, . 1 cool the bower — PRINTED BY JUSTIN JONES. 
Beyond the bounding billuw’s roar ; I fan the flower — 
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